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The Need for Coordinating Psychological and Social Data. 


One of the common weaknesses of psychological and social agen- 
cies is that they function independently of each other. While a large 
amount of valuable data has been accumulated in each field there has 
been little significant effort on the part of either to determine relation- 
ships. The coordinating of psychological and social information in 
the psycho-social study of behavior problems offers a most fruitful 
field for investigation. That the diagnosis and analysis of various 
anomalies of social behavior should not end with either the psycho- 
logical or social study is indicated with some force by Cooley (1, p. 
428). “Studies of causation and interpretation of personality should 
not be ends in themselves,—they should provide the basis for effica- 
cious treatment. The correctness of diagnosis and analysis can often 
be determined only by end results. For this reason, the continued 
emphasis of research must be upon the after-careers of offenders, 
whose social and criminal, and mental and physical conditions had 
earlier been subjects of investigation.” 

A few contributions show that some attention has already been 
given to the problem. Fernald (2) has made a study of the after- 
careers of feeble-minded discharged from Waverly. Davies (3) 
has summarized the reconstructive work with the mentally deficient at 
Rome and Waverly. More recently Healy and Bronner (4) have 
followed the careers of delinquents subsequent to their discharge from 
custody. Although these studies have been made on different types 
of behavior problems, they illustrate the necessity for checking 
social results with psychological findings. 





* The writer is indebted to Dr. Henry H. Goddard and Dr. Edgar A. Doll for help and 
suggestion while the research was in progress. The group of dependent cases on 
which the blanks were used were wards of the Ohio Division of Charities. The psycho- 
logical examinations were made by the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research; the follow-up 
was done by the Division ef Charities. 
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Purpose of the Present Paper. 

This paper is concerned with (a) the illustration of a plan which 
was used in coordinating some psychological and social work done on 
dependent children, and (b) a discussion of the merits of a similar 
method as it applies to other fields of psycho-social work. 


Plan for Coordinating Psychological and Social Data. 

Exhibit I shows the scheme used for the collection of psycho- 
logical data. Exhibit II, a, b, and c were the blanks used for obtain- 
ing follow-up information on the dependent group. Exhibit III, a, 
b, c, and d illustrates a plan used for evaluating proposed foster- 
homes before placement is made. Exhibits I and II were used as 
a basis for research. . These blanks are offered as a significant out- 
come of this study. 

Exuisit I 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA 
Name .. Case No. ~....... 
C. A. at the time of examination... C. A. at this time. . cite 
A eee Diagnosis: . . Leve Function... 
Points of psychopathy 1 2345 67 8 9 10 
Reason for examination 











Reactions during examination. ; 








8) P|. Fe Prr 


Recommendations 








Prognosis 








wo; 


History :— 


Description of the Plan. 

Obviously, the scope of information required on Exhibit I is 
as complete as would be necessary in a more thorough case-study. 
However, since the facts required on this blank were to be used for 
a more or less specific type of investigation, it was necessary to limit 
the data to those which were standard or common for every case 
An inspection of a number of randomly selected cases showed that 
the points indicated in this blank were common to all. Doubtless 
it has many faults as a specific approach to other types of social prob- 
lems than those for which it was designed, but as illustrating a meth- 
od, it seems valid. 

Names and case numbers were required on the blank for gather- 
ing psychological data for purposes of identification. By requiring 
the same data on Exhibit II, a cross-checking system was made pos 
sible between Exhibits I and II. 
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Items 3 and 4 covered the diagnostic procedure in use at the 
Bureau of Juvenile Research at the time that the cases were examined. 
It is discussed fully by Mateer (5) in another connection. It is well 
to note that mental age here refers only to the Stanford-Binet findings. 
Other test ratings and facts were considered in relation to the points 
of psychopathy. 

Item 5 was used not only to differentiate the fact of dependency, 
but to consider any alleged complicating factors, such as, feeble- 
mindedness, delinquency, or incorrigibility. Item 6 was required be 
cause such information often gave a more important insight into 
subtle behavior tendencies than could be detected by the routine 
psychological examination. 













Exuibit II-a 
SOCIAL FOLLOW-UP DATA 








. Name 
Time of becoming ward ......... 













I, ENVIRONMENT 







1. ( ) Country bred ( ) City bred ( ) Both % 
2. Type of home. (Check term or terms which apply.) | 
( ) Rural ( Slum i 
( ) Sparsely Settled ( ) Tenement ¥ 
( ) Crowded ( ) Apartment i 
( ) Factory ( ) Residence i 
3. Economic Status of Family. (Check term which applies.) i 
( ) Pauper ( ) Clerical work e 
() Unskilled laborer ( ) Well-to-do i 
( ) Skilled laborer ( ) Executive 4 
( ) Small business man ( ) Rich 4 
( ) Large business man 
4. Size of ay Coe Co parents. (Check number.) a 





C8 mF. (5 ()6 ()7 ()8 ()9 (10 
5. Is home broken? (Check term or terms which apply.) 
( ) Father dead ( ) Mother dead ( ) Both parents dead 
( ) Divorce ( ) Separation ( ) Immorality 







II. CHARACTER AND BEHAVIOR 


1. Is child a ward because of: (Check term which applies.) 
) Parental neglect ( ) Broken home 
( ) Inability to adjust ( ) Ilegitimacy 
2. How many ws had child been placed? (Check number of times.) 
C91 602 C8 C04 (5 C6 C7 C8 C99 ¢ 10 | 
3. a _— been the average intervals of placing. (Check number which 
applies 
()lmo. ()2mo. ( )3mo. ( ) 4mo. Ci me, ( ) 6 mo. 
()7mo. ( a mo. ( )9mo. ( )10mo. ( )1llmo. ( )12 mo. | 
NOTE: If average intervals of placing are greater or less than these noted i 
write number on the following line. 
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Recommendations, based on the complete psychological study, 
were made by the examining psychologist. These data were obtained 
for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent psychological opinion 
was carried out in social practice. The prognosis involved the 
psychologist’s prediction as to the future success or non-success of 
the subject. Item 9 was used to obtain the significant or relevant 
points of history. It is well to note that the recommendation and 
prognosis were not made on the basis of the psychological study alone, 
but represented a synthesis of these findings with other available facts. 


Exuisit II-b 
4. Nature of offenses which led to replacement. Check term or terms which 
apply.) 
( ) Theft ( ) Sex ( ) Imcorrigible ( ) Miscellaneous ...... ail 


NOTE—Do not cover points of number 4 in number 6. 


5. How long did child remain placed each interval? (Check number which 
applies in each interval.) 


1st Interval 1 mo. 2 mo. 
7 mo. 8 mo 
2nd Interval 


2 mo. 

7 mo. 8 mo. 

3rd Interval ¢ i mo. 2 mo. 
7 mo. 8 mo. 

4th Interval 1 mo. 2 mo. 
7 mo. 8 mo. 

5th Interval 1 mo. 2 mo. 


¢ 9 mo. 
3 mo. 
9 mo. 
3 mo. 
9 mo. 
3 mo. 
9 mo. 
3 mo, 
9 mo. 
3 mo, 
9 mo. 
3 mo. 
9 mo. 
t 3 mo. 
( )9 mo. 


7 mo. 8 mo 

6th Interval 1 mo. 2 mo 
7 mo. 8 mo 

7th Interval ( )1 mo. 2 mo. 
7 mo. 8 mo. 

8th Interval ( i mo, 2 mo. 
( )7 mo. ( )8 mo. 


Do you ascribe the child’s maladjustment to fault of home, child, or 
school? (Check term which applies.) 


( ) Home ( ) Child ( ) School 


Is the child the type that you would advise to be adopted? (Check the 
term which applies.) 


( ) No ( ) Yes 


What is known of the school history of the child? (Check term which 
applies.) 


Retarted ( ) Bright but truant 
Truant ( ) Bright and interested 
Regular attendance but dull Retarded and truant 
Seemingly bright but not interested 
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Exuisit II-c 


_ Has child tended to improve under wis 4 
0. es 
If ? Racal under placement, do you think credit is due the home or 
" the child? (Check term which applies.) 
Home ( ) Child 
. If employed, how does child react? (Check term which applies.) 
) Works regularly 
) Works irregularly 
) Changes employment often 
‘Keeps employment for long period 
} Works regularly and is employed for long period 
Works regularly but changes employment often 
} Works irregularly but is employed for long period 
( ) Works irregularly and changes employment often 
. Incase child is maladjusted in employment, i. e., with reference to points, 
B, C, F, G, and H in number 11, is fault usually due to: (Check term 
which applies.) 
) Child ( ) Employer 
. Characterize reactions of child under supervision. (Check term or terms 
which apply.) 

) Co-operative 
Energetic 
Self-reliant 
Modest 
Sociable 
Peaceable 


( 
( 
( ) Resentful 
( 
( 
( 
( 


M3 oQ wp 


Non-co-operative 

Lazy 

Self-depreciative 

Conceited 

Non-Sociable 

Quarrelsome 

Forgiving ? 
Does not make friends easily 
Seclusive 

Dishonest 

Does not adapt ‘quickly 
Suspicious 

ion, reprimand, rebuke, or punish- 


-_~ 
— 


Makes friends easily 
Gregarious 
Honest . 
Adapts quickly 
( ) Trusting 
. Reaction of child to criticism, corr 
ment. 
( ) Improvement ( ) Deterioration 
. Brief statement of general facts of heredity and environment not cover- 
ed in this questionnaire. 


g ON LLL mm fm fm fm, 
ue Na a Na a Na Nae Nee Na Nae” 


os 


Exhibit II contains two large subdivisions, (a) Environment, and 
(b) Character and Behavior. The separate items under each of these 
heads are self-explanatory. The main purpose of the inquiry into 
environmental conditions was to obtain such information as would 
give some picture of the antecedent conditions that had been active 
in the child’s life. In view of the influence of the cultural conditions 
under which the child had been reared, and the relationship between 
economic status and intelligence as shown by Bridges and Coler (6), 
Kornhauser (7), and others, such follow-up information could not 
be disregarded. 

All of the items under “Character and Behavior” dealt principally 
with the child’s objective adjustive reactions when placed,—home, 
school and industry. If, as Watson (8, p. 82) has suggested, it is 
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possible to mold the infant into almost any form of social product 
by controlling the environment, the corollary of this is also true. ]t 


Exursit III-a 


REPORT ON PROPOSED FosTER HOME 





























































































































ER eee 
Name of applicant a cee 
(Surname) (Husband's First) (Wife's First and Maiden) 
Location ...................... as ae 
(Street and Number or R. F. D.) (City or Village) (County) 
Full directions for reechrimg Tome? nee ence encceeeeccseeenceeeeeenseseenseseetnes-entstmetnnenntteteneepe, a 
Application for: s - 
atholic Free 
a ee . AGE Protestant § Wage 
y Jewish Adoptive 
THE FAMILY 
Names of Members of Age Nationality _ Birthplace Occupation and Wage 
Family at Address Stated or Race City and State School and Grade 
Husband OO TS 
Wife (maiden) ................. ‘ 
i LE SaeeNeeeee (nee 
2. Seow 
4. 
Other Members of Household: Health Sex Relation- ; a 
Relatives, Boarders, Hired Help Age ship | Occupation — 
Brief history of family: Date of marriage... Place of marriage... 
Length of residence 
Number of children by this marriage... Facts concerning those not 
at home r 3 





Other marriages, divorces, etc. 








Standing of family in community 














Facts concerning foster children who have been in this home 
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is not only important that one should know the factors which have 
conditioned any given social product, but how this resultant product 
will behave under given conditions; and in the case of mal-formed 
tendencies, what controls can be instituted to ameliorate asocial be- 


havior. 


Exuisit III-b 





THE HUSBAND 


THE WIFE 





Details of physical defect or illness 
(habits: drink, tobacco, profanity): 


Details of physical defect or illness 
(habits: drink, tobacco, profanity): 





Education, intelligence, mental defect, 
natural refinement, personal appear- 
ance: 


Education, intelligence, mental defect, 
natural refinement, personal appear- 
ance: 





Personality, temperament, moral char- 
acter, disposition: 


Personality, temperament, moral char- 
acter, disposition: 





Member of what church, distance 
from home, attend regularly, take any 
active part: 





Where employed, how long, industri- 
ous, successful, pay bills promptly, en- 
tire income available for family: 





Social life and fraternal connections: 








Member of what church, distance 
from home, attend regularly, take any 
active part: 





Employment outside of home, special 
work in home, at home most of time: 





Social life and fraternal connections: 





Describe the neighborhood (note any undesirable influences. ) 
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Exuzsit III-c 














THE HOME 
Value of home if owned Rent Acreage... 
ine ae How much yard. Pe 
Location and value of other property... wots 
Rooms in house.............. Bath... Automobile... Special industry... 





Live stock ......... eens a 
Describe home and manner of care (cleanliness, order, comfort, Sanitation), 





Evidences of refinement in home (periodicals, books, music, pictures.) 


THE FOSTER CHILD 


Will child be a member of the family in every respect? 
Duties child will be expected to perform cai 
Describe room where child will sleep. Will child sleep alone; if not, with 
I oa sass acne yearnings neon operant dts 














session per year; will child be sent to high school? Been 
Probable companions and associates ia 
Applicant’s ideas regarding discipline and training oa 
What seems to be the underlying motive for taking child? Is adoption con- 
templated? ........ 














Exuisit III-d 
Were both husband and wife interviewed and do both desire child? 


Names and addresses of persons interviewed and their opinion as to the 
desirability of placing a child in home of applicant: 
1, 





























4. 








General impressions and recommendations: 





Type of child recommended for this home: 





Date of investigation 
(Investigator) 





Summary: 
Accepted 
Date Rejected 
Withdrawn 





(Supervisor of Child-Placing) 
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Exhibit III was not used in the experimental work, but is in- 
cluded here to show something of the prevailing method for evaluat- 
ing environments before placement is made. 


Merits of Coordinated Psychological and Social Work, 

One of the pertinent questions which arises in connection with 
the plan illustrated here is that of the predictive value of the psycho- 
logical examination. Cooley has pointed out that the verification of 
the diagnosis and analysis depends upon following the after-career 
of the individual studied. But there are even further implications. 
A systematic follow-up system not only enables one to correct psycho- 
logical findings in the light of social experience, but by this constant 
checking of two sets of data, it is possible to derive those psycholog- 
ical factors which will form the best basis for a prognosis and social 
therapy. 

The work of Healy and Bronner (4, p. 28, 60) is a case in point. 
The authors found in their study of two large groups of delinquents, 
after a period of years, that of 675 cases in one group 55 per cent 
were failures; and in another group of 420 cases, 21 per cent were 
failures. Two questions arise from these data: (1) do these fig- 
ures represent the lowest limits to which failure can be reduced, 
and (2) to what extent were the psychological studies of the cases 
prognostic of their future careers? There is one method which recom- 
mends itself in answer to both questions,—a systematic follow-up of 
each case. Potentialities for success or failure are determinable only 
as they may be seen in objective functioning. If the psychological 
findings and recommendations in the cases cited were indicative of 
subsequent failure, then the predictive value of the psychological study 
is vindicated. If the opposite is true, it is patent that a marked lack 

-of correlation exists between the psychological and social factors. 

This illustration from work with delinquents may be transferred 
to the fields of crime. Penal authorities are continually faced with 
the recidivist. The fact of recidivism is tacit evidence of errors in 
the modern correctional system. In many instances prisoners are pa- 
roled to make room for others. But little cognizance is taken of the 
individual’s potentialities for social improvement or non-improvement. 
Even though complete psychological studies are not at all times pos- 
sible with criminals, much can be learned of his capacities by the 


institution personnel. It seems that a systematic check-up of intra- 
institutional behavior against subsequent careers on a large number 
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of paroled criminals would make possible many corrections in parole 
procedure. This method would enable prison authorities to differen- 
tiate behavior factors which were most predictive for favorable or 
unfavorable future careers. 

Fernald and Davies (2, 3) have already illustrated that coordinat- 
ed psychological and social work is productive of favorable results 
with the feeble-minded. These writers have pointed out that from an 
attitude of social ostracism toward this group, socialization of many 
feeble-minded is now possible. But this has resulted only after an 
attempt to determine what personality factors are functional in the 
socialization process. The facts are the same in dealing with any 
problem of social behavior. The chief value of the psychological 
examination is that it studies the individual objectively, considers the 
personality not only as an integrated whole, but attempts to determine 
the quality and quantity of the separate units of its function. It is 
obvious that dealing with the various types of social problems, delin- 
quents, criminals, dependents, and feeble-minded, no one set of factors 
is common to all. For example, mental age might be, in the case of 
reconstruction work with a feeble-minded individual, of primary im- 
portance, while in a case of delinquency the intelligence factor might 
be reduced to a minimum. Hence, this brings to light the possibility 
of a regressing set of psychological factors varying in their predictive 
value. But the only scientific method of determining this is to check 
the psychological diathesis with actual social after-care. 

Two basic principles underlie all ameliorative work. First, the 
process of adjustment or supervisory treatment must be individual- 
ized and fitted to the needs of each person; second, the objective 
must always be the permanent rehabilitation of the subject. In order 
to realize these two principles not only must the psychological analysis 
show strengths and defects. of individual make-up, but through a co- 
operative study of these factors with social data, one should be able 
to determine how the total make-up of the individual will interact 
with the social group of which he is to become a member. 

Results obtained on dependents, by the use of the plan illustrated 
here, will be given in later papers. 
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JUNE EIGHTH, NINETEEN-TWENTY-SEVEN 
Carol Johnstone Sharp 


Lavender and White floating again under Red, White and Blue, 
—and both, of course, against a clear sky, for is not even the weather 
man “another good friend” to The Training School? 

These good friends: I wonder just how many there were, in 
and out of the grounds today? We are always able to say, “Yes, 
there were more people here this Annual Day than ever before!” We 
said it again today, and the busy people in the basement of Garrison 
Hall who, after all the expected guests were seated, hurriedly pre- 
pared over a hundred extra lunches, so that a hundred more friends 
would not be disappointed, know that there surely was never such an 
Annual Day family before. 

And most of them came early, too, which pleases us, for it shows 
that they know how many places and faces there are to see in one 
short day, and they do not intend to miss a single one. 

The grounds were beautiful, and our friends enjoyed them even 
more than usual, according to their appreciative words. The cottages, 
too, showed that every child must have realized that he could help 
to make at least one little corner in his cottage clean and attractive. 
And if our friends enjoyed the spic-and-span-ness and the pride and 
pleasure on the little faces whose owners had had even a small part 
in preparing for them, I wonder if they knew how the children en- 
joyed them, the fact that they cared enough, come and look into 
_ the precious little corners, to bestow smiles and pats of approval, to 
admire the paper doll that Doris had made, and to ask Francis about 
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his chickens. And wasn’t it exciting to have Mrs. Bates remember 
Harry’s name and call “hello” to him! He wonders if she knows 
how eagerly he has looked for her face, and how many times he has 
asked his attendant if the lady who liked his garden last year would 
come today. 

Weren’t the School Exhibits fine! People have learned to look 
even in the School basement—and there is the Manual Training room, 
with one of the best exhibits of all. Miss Newlin’s metal work on 
the second floor, and the lovely loom-woven rugs and scarfs in Miss 
Merithew’s room attracted much attention. Marietta’s Beauty Parlor 
is a novelty—and we wonder what we would do without it now! 
Another thing that surprised our guests was the exhibit of toys made 
by children who usually find even the simplest tasks very hard for 
them. Miss Filmer’s gentle patience, and the joy of these children 
in really accomplishing something, were readily understood by all 
who saw this work. 


I wish that everyone could have heard all the reports that were 
read during the Association meeting, for they were interesting, and 
so full of the things that make us realize what a pleasant-home, world 
laboratory sort of place this Training School of ours is, and how 
remarkably it has developed in just thirty-nine years. At its present 
rate of growth, it would take more than the thousand or more acres 
at Menantico to hold it in another thirty-nine years. 

During the meeting, the Lady Visitors did such a nice thing with 
the friendliest words, Mrs. Collier called Mrs. Nash to the front, 
and presented her with a beautiful pendant in behalf of the Board of 
Lady Visitors. It is good to know that those who work with her 
daily are not alone in their appreciation and admiration of Mrs. Nash. 
And we never heard a nicer little speech than Mrs. Nash’s, when she 
accepted the gift. (We must add that, unlike many of these “ex- 
temporaneous” speeches, it wasn’t prepared or even dreamed of be- 
forehand). 

The Director’s Report contained several of his visions-that-come- 
true, in the way of plans for the coming year. Among them is the 
idea of a training course for attendants; those people in whose hands 
is the daily, intimate life of the children; upon whose love and effi- 
ciency, or indifference and carelessness, depend the comfort or dis- 
comfort of each child. The establishing of such a course may well 
bring satisfaction to the parents of many children in institutions 
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throughout the state. Another innovation is the accepting of Junior 
Members into the Association. Eight of our present Board Mem- 
bers are the sons or daughters of former members, and we realize 
what a beautiful thing it is to have children continue the good works 
of their parents. The Junior Association will be advantageous in two 
ways; it will bring gladness to our own children who value the friend- 
ship and interest of boys and girls from “outside,” and it will cause 
these Juniors to grow up, in this so called “Selfish Age,” with a feel- 
ing of responsibility to less-fortunate humanity, and with the inspira- 
tion and joy of knowing that since their own childhood they have 
actually had a part in making the world a little happier. The pretty 
little three year old daughter of Commissioner Ellis was held up be- 
fore the afternoon audience as being one of the first charter members 
of the Junior Association. 

Another new plan of the Director’s is the appointment of a Finan- 
cial Secretary whose work it will be to keep in direct touch with Asso- 
ciation Members, to let more of the world know about The Training 
School and incidentally to accumulate $350,000. This sum is needed 
to carry out the definite needs and plans of today, to establish an en- 
dowment fund for one of the most valuable branches, Research, and 
to carry forward the already world-known work of The Training 
School. The new agent told the meeting of her plans, and was grati- 
fied at the number of members who not only expressed their willing- 
ness to cooperate, but who gave a share of the new fund right there. 

The blended odor of maple leaves and good things to eat, that 
wafted into the auditorium from the basement, is a memory pleasant 
to all who have known many Annual Days here. We hope “a pleas- 
ant luncheon hour was enjoyed by all.” 

The Children’s Play was largely attended. In fact, the only 
reason why it was not more largely attended is because Garrison Hall 
couldn’t hold any more. Most of our friends had not heard the band 
using its new set of instruments before, and so the music on the 
shiny new instruments was a double pleasure. Visitors always look 
forward to hearing our band. We wish they could know some of the 
stories back of the “children behind the horns,” and could see the 
transformation that studying music, under Mr. Kelly, has wrought 
in some of them. 

One part of the program that was especially enjoyed was the 
“Little Waiters’ Sketch,” done so sweetly by some of the smallest 
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children. Did everybody know that Louisa, who not too long ago 
was herself a tot in this Kindergarten, had much to do with teaching 
this number? 

It is always fun to watch the boys march and today we liked 
the added novelty of the outdoor-sports drill. Aren’t our older schoo} 
boys a nice-looking crowd? 

The girls danced easily and prettily in their part of the after. 
noon program and with a certain poise about which many of us re. 
marked. Such ease and “quietness” is a valuable achievement; it 
helps their development in many ways, and moreover sets them apart 
from girls whose voices, manner and appearance say, “Institution.” 

Commissioner William J. Ellis drove to Vineland in the midst of 
a busy day, and came into the Hall this afternoon in time to give 
to our friends (and ourselves) the finest speech of friendliness and 
encouragement anyone could hope to merit. All of us have a very 
high regard and sincere admiration for this young Commissioner 
whose ability men with many more years of experience might well 
envy, and we are proud that we may count him, still “another good 
friend.” 

One might think that most of our friends and guests today are 
farmers, from the number of cars that rolled merrily out to Menan- 
tico to see the rich expanse of tilled fields, the thriving orchards, the 
“Palace of the Pigs” (with Raymond’s flower beds surrounding it) 
and the delightful greeting of the Menantico Boys. 

Farmers, yes; I believe they are—all these good Association mem- 
bers who come year after year, bringing their interest, their gifts and 
their pleasant encouragement. They are the Farmers who are help 
ing to take the stunted, bruised, misplaced seeds out of unsuitable 
ground, and to put them into ground carefully prepared and worked 
just for them. Do these Friendly Farmers know that they are thus 
helping to clear the ground so that the healthy seeds have more room 
to grow, and are hastening the day when there will be very, very 
few poor little stunted seeds in the garden, but all will be growing 
cheerily in the sunlight together. 





“Truly vocational study is that which fits one to respond intelli- 
gently and with free conviction to the vocation of man,—the high 
calling which is the summons to no particular pursuit nor profession, 
but which is a world-wide and common call to every man to take his 
place, to do his work, and to play his part in the community of his 
fellows.” —Hibben. 
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Book Review 


Margaret MacDowall, “Simple Beginnings in the Training of Mentally 
Defective Children.” Second Edition, London, 1921. Pp. 129. 
Our admiration for this splendid little volume which we have just 

seen for the first time, prompts us to give this belated recognition in 
order that special class teachers in this country who may not have had 
it called to their attention may take advantage of its excellent sugges- 
tions. The book fills a distinct want in the literature of the subject 
and is a welcome addition to the limited number of practical volumes 
bearing on the training of the feeble-minded. 

The book has the well-merited endorsement of Dr. G. E. Shuttle- 
worth to whose own teachings and those of Seguin, Miss MacDowall 
gives grateful acknowledgement. The book has an excellent peda- 
gogical orientation and makes a sound plea for understanding of the 
individual child and the adaptation of instruction to these individual 
characteristics. The pages are replete with fruitful suggestions of 
gifted human insight, faith and optimism. 

While this volume is especially valuable to special class teachers 
it also is just the kind of book that parents of subnormal children’ 
can read to excellent advantage for home training. It also contains 
suggestions from which even the most sophisticated institutional work- 
ers can profit. —Edgar A. Doll. 


Vineland, N. J. 


A New Periodical 


Attention is called to the new periodical Psychological Abstracts 
published monthly by The American Psychological Association. The 
first issue appeared in January 1927 and is a notable advance in the 
field of psychological literature. “The journal is devoted to the pub- 
lication of non-critical abstracts of the world’s literature in psycho- 
logy and closely related subjects.” The sixteen classifications—Gen- 
eral, Sensation and Perception, Feeling and Emotion, Industrial and 
Persennel Problems, Childhood and Adolescence, Mental Tests, etc. 
—serve as adequate headings under which the worker may find what 
has been published in these several fields. The abstracts are brief, 
although sometimes too brief, and quite non-critical. The worker 
need no longer feel that he must personally read all articles or that 
he may miss those which are quite important. It is indeed a ready 
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reference and will undoubtedly serve to advance the entire science as 
much as any journal that has been launched during recent years, 
Psychologists in all fields, but especially those in research work, can 
ill afford to be without this publication. —L.N. Y. 


Institutional Notes 
The edition of “The Development of Intelligence in Children,” 
Binet-Simon, translated by Elizabeth S. Kite, 1916 has been exhausted. 
In case any Bulletin reader may have an extra copy or one that they 
wish to dispose of The Extension Department will be very glad to 
purchase the same. 


One of the interésting events just before Annual Day was the 
visit of Joseph G. Buch, Chairman of the Crippled Kiddies Work of 
the Elks. Our good friend, Charles Goodfellow called me on the 
phone and said that Mr. Buch was in town and that he wanted to 
bring him out to visit the institution. So on Sunday, May 3oth, Mr. 
Goodfellow, Mr. Buch and some other good friends came out and 
attended the children’s Memorial Day exercises. 

While taking the group about, Mr. Goodfellow secured six new 
memberships for our Association, bought us a barber’s chair to be 
used in Mary Etta’s class which takes care of the girls’ haircutting. 
Then when the visitors saw Harold who has recently lost a foot, Mr 
Buch said, “This is just the sort of thing we are glad to cooperate in” 
and the local members of the Elks said, “Surely, we will provide an 
artificial foot for Harold.” 

So the day was a remarkable one for us—six new members, a 
barber’s chair and an artificial foot for a child. Thank you Mr. Good- 
fellow and the other good friends. 





Camping season is at its height at Camp Mento. We are all glad 
to have Mr. Atkinson back again as camp director. The cool days 
have it most delightful for the long hikes and other activities of the 
campers. Two groups of girls and three groups of boys have already 
had three outings. | 

On May 24th a family party was held in Garrison Hall to say 
good bye to our Superintendent, Mr. Nash, who sailed on the follow- 
ing day, for Europe with the Rotary fleet. He will be away for 
about two months. 

There will be no issues of the Bulletin during the months of July 
and August. 
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